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secular life, in the matter of the Essex divorce, was disastrous and
bitterly repented
His sermons were collected for publication by the command
of Charles I, who was * graciously pleased to tliinke a paper-life
better than none/ though the editors, Laud and Buckeridge, were
well aware that the printed sermons * could not live with all that
elegancie which they had upon his tongue/ His preaching owed
as much to his perfect delivery as Hooker's lost by his diffidence.
After-ages will always find the contemporary opinion of Andrewes's
sermons extravagant, but, in spite of the most exasperating faults
of style, there is much to praise. He prefers to tread the well-
worn highway of common Christianity, and will not easily be
drawn either into the Roman controversy or into the insoluble
'deep points* of predestination and the like, in which puritan
preachers often lost themselves. The determination to extract
the most possible from the sacred text leads him into over-nice
distinctions, till he can only express himself with the help of
brackets, and even of brackets within brackets. Yet, notwith-
standing his clumsy apparatus, finicking exegesis and tortuous
language, he commonly rewards the reader's patience. The re-
mark of the presbyterian lord to James I at Holyrood, *No doubt
your Majesty's bishop is a learned man, but he cannot preach.
He rather plays with his text than preaches on it/ is not the
whole truth. The texts which Andrewes took for his great series
of Christmas and Good Friday sermons are permanently enriched
by the musings of his devout mind.
It is unfortunately easy to trace the influence of Andrewes
upon the younger preachers of his times. The Andrewes tradition
lasted far on into the century, and, in the hands of lesser men, it
lost the life which the genius of Andrewes had been able to infuse
into it When, at last, it was superseded by preaching of a plainer
and sincerer style, bishop Emmet wrote its epitaph:
The impertinent way of dividing texts is laid aside; the needless setting1
out of the originals and the Yulgar version is worn out The trifling shews of
learning, in many quotations of passages, that very few can understand, do
no more Bat the auditory.
John Donne, although eighteen years younger than Andrewes,
survived him only six years. While Laud, Montagu, Ussher and
Hall were destined to preach to another age, Donne preached only
to the age which knew Andrewes. From the first, it must hare
been inevitable to compare the two most famous preachers of
James I's reign* Both axe deeply read in the fathers and love